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(From the North American Review.) 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES. 
(Continued ) 


The next of our principal forest trees, which we 
shall notice, isthe White Oak. The general ap- 
pearance of ouks is more familiar to us of this 
region, than that of any other class of forest trees, 
except the elm and the plane tree. The oak is 
far less lofty than than the pine, and has no pre- 
tensions to the elegance of theelm; but as an em- 
blem of robust vigor, it stands, both in the old and 
new world, at the head of all the sons of the for- 
est. In short,a full-grown oak can be considered 
as occupying the same place among fine trees, 
which the Ilercules does among fine statutes, and 
may be desevibed in the terms applied to that mag- 
nificent work ofart by an English poet, as “strength 


embodied.” Such has been its character in all 
ag’s. It is also supposed to be a tree of slower 


growth and longer life than any other, though its 
superiority in this last respect over the chestnut, 
is far from incontestable. The useful qualities of 
its wood have also been appreciated from time 
immemorial, in every country “in the temperate 
zone, For these reasons probably, the oak has 
been regarded with a degree of veneration, from 
the earliest ages of mankind. The first funereal 
monument on record was an oak tree. But in no 
country has it been more valued, more honored 
or cherished, than in that of our forefathers, and 
with abundant reason, as forming the chief mate- 
rial of those wooden walls, to which they have 
more than once owed their national existence.— 
Hence it has long been recommended to us by 
many historical and poetical associations, and the 
achievements of our gallant navy, as well as the 
vast benefits which we have derived from our 
commerce, have given ita new and far stronger 
claim to our veneration. 


Of all the species of this genus, which grow in 
the Jatitude of New England, the most valued is 
the white oak, (Quercus Alba.) This is easily 
distinguished from every other tree of the same 
kind in our vicinity by the whiteness of its bark, 
and by the persisting, or holding on, of a few of 
the dried leaves, in the winter season. Its leaves 
are also without prickles or bristles at the end of 
their Jobes, a quality in which it agrees with no 
Jarge oak in this State, except the white swamp 
oak, (Quercus prinus discolor.) It bears a greater 
analogy than any other oaks, to the celebrated 
oak of England, European white oak, or Quercus 
pedunculata. 

Which of the two trees furnishes the finest tim- 
ber, is a question which has been investigated 
with great care. It is stated by high authority, 
that the wood of the American white oak is light- 
er, more elastic, and more flexible, than that of 
the English, but that it is on the whole weaker 
and less durable ; and this opinion is sanctioned 
by a large number of English writers. We are 





has been fully settled by facts ; for some of those | be thought of the correctness of Col, Pickering’s 
who have expressed such an opinion in strong | theory, no one will question the propriety of the 


terms, conclude by admitting that, after all, Amer- 
ican vessels might be no less durable than Eng- 
lish, were their timber equally well season :d.— 
The white oak was largely employed inthe frame 


| suggestion, with which he concludes his remarks, 
| that the point should be determined by actual ex- 
| periments, under the direction of our Navy board, 


}or some other high scientific authority. Besides 


of our favorite frigate, which was built 40 years | the white oak, there are four other species in our 


ago, 


the white oak timbers of ber frame were found in 


excellent condition ; and it was stated on the best | dant, and grows only in moist soils, 


In the course of the very thorough repair 
to which the vesse] was lately subjected, many of 


| Vieinity, which grow to a large size. Of these, 
the most valuable are the Swamp White, and the 
| Black Oak. ‘The swamp white oak is not abun- 
It has been 


authority, that in several instances, timbers of this | less used than the white oak, partly on account 


description were sound, while others by their side, 
Now the | thought that it may be found, on accurate exami- 


of the southern live oak, had decayed. 


superiority of the live oak in point of durability, | nation, to be superior. 
has never yet been questioned. The English oak, 


however, if really superior, could be easily miulti- 
plied in our Northern and Middle States. It has 
been already introduced, and some fine specimens 
of more than twenty years’ growth may be seen 
in our neighborhood, 

The timber generally selected for ship-building 
is what is called the pasture oak. ‘This is great- 
ly preferred to.that which grows in crowded for- 
ests, Where the trees, from their vicinity to each 
other, are robbed of much of the nutriment which 
they derive from the soil, as well as of the genial 
influence of the sunand air. Henee the building 
of a single large vessel requires the timber of ma- 
ny acres, and as the white oak is constantly fel- 
led in great quantities, both for ho:me consump- 
tion and for exportation, the period cannot be 
distant when serious difficulty will he experien- 
ced in procuring a supply of this valuable wood. 

In this connexion, it may be proper to make 
one or two remarks on the felling of trees. It is 


generally agreed, that the durability of timber de- | 


pends materially on the season when this opera- 
tion is performed ; but what that season is, is a 
question on which directly opposite opinions are 
held by the absest writers, The principal cause 
of the decay of wood of all descriptions, is thought 
to be the sap, which remains after felling ; and 
hence the desired object is, to procure timber as 
free as possible from this ingredient. To this 
end, it has been recommended to fell the tree in 
the winter season, as it is then deemed to contain 
the smallest quantity of sap; and such we be- 
lieve is the general practice, This doctrine how- 
ever, has been opposed with great ability by the 
late Col, Pickering, who states, and with truth, 
that trees are not devoid of sap in winter, but thac 
it exists in abundance, though greatly thickened 
by the cold. He maintains, therefore, that it is 
much more difficult to expel than in summer, 
when in a more liquid form, and that the proper 
time for felling the tree is, not when it contains 
least sap, but when the sap which is does contain, 
may most easily eseapegor be expelled. This 
opinion certainly seems to be the better one, 
though the witter season is so much more con- 
venient on many accounts than any other for the 
procuring of timber, that the old practice will 


of its rarity ; but its timber is heavier, and it is 
The black oak is valued 
| not for its timber, which is of an inferior quality, 
| but for its bark, for it is this, which furnishes the 
quercitron, so much used for imparting a beautiful 
| yellow die to wool, paper, &c.* 
| Next to the pines and oaks, there seems to be 
ne tree in the country, of more excellent celeb- 
| rity than the Sugar Maple. ‘The extraordinary 
| neatness of its appearance, and the beauty of its 
foliage, which in summer is of the liveliest green, 
}and in autumn assumes the richest and most glow- 
| ing red, are sufficient to reeommend it as a beau- 
) tiful ornament in our gardens and avenues, The 
| bark is remarkably smooth, and the tree is infes- 
ted, we believe, by no insect, nor subject to any 
maladies. The branches are disposed with much 
regularity ; though without stiffness, and so ar- 
ranged, that their usual outline is an elegant oval, 
it is to this tree we are chiefly indebted for the 
beautiful curled and bird’s-eye maple, employed 
in cabinet work, which rivals, if it be not admit- 
ted to surpass in brilliancy and richness, the fi- 
nest woods of tropical climates. But the sugar 


*In a communication in the 4th volume of the 
“* New England Farmer,” made several years ago 
by one of our most distinguished fellow-citizens, 
mention is made of the trunks of several large 
oaks in Dorchester, in one of which he bad count- 
ed upwards of two hundred annual rings. The 
largest oak, and indeed the largest tree which we 
have ever seen in this country, is a white oak, on 
the estate of James Wadsworth, Esq. of Genesee, 
This tree is from twentyfour to twentyseven feet 
in circumference at the smallest part of the trunk, 
Its age cannot be less than five hundred years, 
and it must, therefore, have been a majestic tree 
lat the time when Columbus discovered the west- 
lern world. Jt appears to be still in a vigorous 
land healthy condition, and bears in its exterior 
|no marks whatever of decay, It is by no means 
‘improbable, that this tree exceeds in size, many 
both in Europe and elsewhere, which are recor- 
ded as of greater diameter. For in the measure- 
iment of large trees, it is of great importance to 
ascertain at what part of the trunk the measure. 
ment was taken. Every one must have remarked 
the difference between the bulk of such trees at 
‘the surface of the ground, and at a few feet above. 
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maple derives its chief reputation, as well as its 
name from the qualities of its sap. A large per- 
tion of the sugar used in many parts of the coun- 
try, the western districts of Vermont and New 
York for. instance, is derived from the maple.— 
Michaux remarked, nearly thirty years since, that 
at Jeast ten millions of pounds of this sugar were 
then annually made in the United States. ‘this 
quantty is far less than might be procured, from 
the same source, in case of necessity. According 
to Dre Rush, the nerthern part of New York and 
Pennsylvania alone, contained at the same period, 
thirty millions of sugar maple trees ; and, if we 
suppose each tree to yield on an average from: 2 


to 4 pounds of sugar annually, the product would | 


go fur towards supplying the whole eousumption 
of the country. 

The maple sugar can be made of a quality equal 
to the best imported. We have seen it formed 
into very good loaf sugar. Tt is, however, in a 
brown state that it is generally used; and, except 


in the districts where it is- produced, it is less | 


agreeable to the palate of consumers generally, 
than the product of the cane, manufacture 
it, requires a great expense, not only of labor, but 
of facl; and hence it probably cannot be sold, at 


Vo 


a distance, for a price which will enable it to com- 
pete with the imported article. The sap of the 
tree, or maple juice, as it is called, is greedily cov- 
eted by wild and domestic anima's, who break 
through enclosures for the sake of obtaining it, 


and is generally an agreeable and wholesome bev- | 


erage, 
instance, in which it proved to be of a bighly in- 
toxicating quality, ‘This cireumstance occurred, 
about 30 years since, in the western part of the 
State of New York. All the sap procured from 
the maple trees of an extensive district, was found 
to have undergone a vinous ferme: tation ; and 


children who drank it freely, were in some cuses | 


We 
have heard of no other instance of this phenome- 


rendered deliriwus, for two or three days. 


non, nor heve we learned that any probable ex- 


planation has been given of its cause, 


‘The last of-our forest trees which we shall no- | 


tice, is one of which we need say but little, either 


in the way of description or pecommendation.— | 


We mean our American dilm. da a strictly eco- 


nomical point of view, this tree is of little value, | 


as nether its wood nor its bark is employed to 
any extent in the useful arts, 
disadvantage of being more attacked by the ecan- 


kerworm, than any other of our forest wees, aud | 


is one of the first to shed its foliage in autumu.— 
It isa tree also, which proves rather a trouble- 


some inmate in smalk gardens and enelosures, as | 


it spreads its roots far and wide, and frequently 
protrudes them above the surface of the ground, 


so that it completely monopolizes a large extent | 


or soil, But where a proper space can be allot- 
ted to it, there is no tree which rivals it in grace 
and majesty. Michaux pronounces it to be deci- 
dedly the most magnificent: vegetab’e production 
of the temperate zone, 


to this preeminence, Hay pily we need not go far 
to find this remark splendidly ilustrated, We 
refer to the triple row of clus whieh adorns the 
Boston Mall. What is there in the finest speci- 
mens of architecture in that city, public or pri- 
vate, to which a Bostonian 

pleasure or more exultation ? 


eau with 


Who has ever con- 


turn hore 


We have been informed, however, of one | 


It is subject to the | 


Few, who have seen this | 
tree in favorable situations, will question its right | 





‘ches, without grateful feelings to the unknown 
‘individual to whose taste and wisdom we owe 
them? Who doubts that his name, had he cho- 
isen to record it, would have been far better per- 
| petuated by such a memorial, than by the proud- 
‘a monument of brass or marble ? We have seen 
nothing of the same description in any part of the 
country, to be compared to this magnificent ave- 
nue; but every have observed single 
elms, of equal or superior magnitude and beauty 
to any of the trees of which it is composed. These 
are generally the relics of our original forests ; 
and the care with which they are now preserved 
and protected, furnishes a striking and = gratify- 





one must 


|ing evidence of an improving taste for sylvan sce- 
jnery. 
| We have thus called the attention of our rea- 
‘ders to a very few of the forest trees of this coun- 
try. It might be gratifying to speak also of sev- 
‘eral of those of the old world ; but we could not 
‘do so without extending this article beyond its 
|" proper limits. We have already observed that 
ihe list of European forest trees is far more scan- 
ty than ours, and there are very few of them 
which would be a valuable accession to our bo- 
tanical treasures. Many cf the most important 
classes or genera of forest trees are comimon to 
both continents, such as the oak, ash, elin, &e«— 
‘Those trees of the eld world and the new, which 
bear the same name, generally resemble each oth- 
er to a greatdegree ; but in almost every instance 
the resemblance stops short of complete exact- 
Thus we find that the elnis, willows, and 
larches of Europe and America, though manifest- 
ly belonging to the same class of vegetable pro- 
ductions, differ from each ether materially either 
in their size, their beauty, or the value of their 
‘timber. ‘Lhis seems merely an application of the 
ge neral jaw of nature, which leads her to avoid, 
in all her productions, any thing like mathemati. 
cal resemblance ; a rule, of which we have a fa- 
/miliar proof, in the fact that no two leaves can be 
found on any tree, which do not manifestly differ 
in shape or size. 

‘there is, however, one tree of the old) world, 
which has been rendered so familiar to our imag- 


ness, 


inations, by early associations both of a poetical 
land saered character, that we eannot forbeur to 
speak of it more particularly ; we mean the Cedar 
‘of Lebanon, ‘This tree was for a long time sup- 
posed to be indigenous only on the mountains of 
| Palestine, whence it derives its name. The re- 
searches of later botanists have discovered it on 
lother high ridges, and it has been said to have 
{been found more especially in the northern part 
of Russia, It is c'assed with the larches, a place 
ito which it is entitled, among other reasons, by 
the shape and size of its leaves, and the mauner 
in wiich they are disposed on its branches, These 
branches extend themselves to an uncommonly 
wide «distance, are arranged in stages one above 
another, and are horizontal or rather slightly in- 
‘elining to the earth, and thus form an irregular 
In the opinion ct the best judges, 
this tree owes its beauty partly to this arrange- 
iment of iis limbs, and partly to the deusity and 
the deep green of its foliage, But it is only in its 
native mountains, that we can find any magnificent 
spectinens of this renowned plant, and of these 
specimens the number is sinall,and constantly di- 

iinishing. We are told, that, in 1789 there were 
;only seven cedars on Mount Lebanon, of a very 


penthouse, 
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measurement to be thirty feet in circumference, 
These noble trees are probably the growth of sev- 
eral centuries, but we should give ourselyes up 
quite teo far to the guidance of our fancies, if we 
supposed, as many writers seem inclined to do, 
that they were coeval with the days of Solomon. 
The whole number of cedars on this spot, large 
and small, is about a hundred; and they are said 
to be annually honored by a pompous religious 
ceremony, attended by several thousand devotees. 

But however magnificent the appearance of this 
tree, and however numerous and interesting the 
associations with which it is conuected, we are 
compelled by the testimony of the best authori- 
ties, to deny to it some of the qualities, with which 
it has long been invested in popular estimation. 
It has been called, for instance, a lofty tree. ‘To 
this title it has no pretension, as we have no well- 
authenticated account of its exceeding the height 
jof akundred feet, and it se!dom rises to much 
more than half that elevation, 

There is also a populace impression, that its 
weed is distinguished by durability. This opin- 
ion is derived partly from the representations of 
the ancients,* and partly from the fact that the 
timber of its namesakes, the cedars of our own 
country, is remarkable for this quality. 
ing to the great majority of botanists, the wood 





Accord- 


deal, resembling some descriptions of pine, but 
less durable. 

For the purposes of timber, therefore, this tree 
is unworthy of cultivation, Whether its beauty, 
and its historical and poetical celebrity, are sulli- 
cient recommendations for its intreduction, is a 
question unfortunately of little interest to us, as 
there is probab'y no part of the United States, 
where it could be raised to advantage in the open 
air, It is true that, in its native locality, it is sub- 
jected to a high degree of cold, as it grows imme- 
diately below the covering of eternal snow, which 
rests on the summit of Lebanon. But the atmos- 
;here even of England is unsuited to its full de- 
velopment, on account ef its want of sufficient 


the question, to suppose that it could flourish in 
our proverbially bright and dry climate. It seems 
to partake of the nature of what are called A!- 
pine plants, and every gardener knows, that such 
plants are of all others the most difficult to rear, 
and that it is next to impossible to supply them 
with a proper equivalent, for the constant shade 
jand moisture, which they enjoy on the cloud-eap- 
, ped tops of their native hills. 


(To be continued.) 








Be crretul not to remove any of your winter 
garments, however inviting the weather may ap- 
pear, until summer arrives. This is the season for 
consumption, &e. Asa fatal influenza is rava- 
ging in England, especial caution should be used 
on this side of the water to stop its progress here. 











* It is well known that the ancients were far 
from accurate in their botanical knowledge, and 
tiat, even in our day, nothing is more Common 
or more vexatious, than the great confusion and 
nucnerous mistakes, which result from describing 
vegetable productions mercly by their popular 
names, ‘here is much controversy among bot- 
auists, Whether the nime of cedar was not often 





igiven by ancient writers to some species of pine 


templated those solid colonnades and shady ar- | large size, ope or two of which were found by | or cypress, 


of the cedar of Lebanon, is an inferior kind of 


moisture, and therefore it must be entirely cat of 


oe eae 





eoaat 
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From the New York Farmer, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Hone orn Dareo Berer.—Take eight ounces of 
common salt, two ounces-of saltpetre, made into 
brine, ‘Chis quantity to be applied to 10 pounds 
of beef. Tt should lay in the brine four weeks ; 
and then hung up in the kitchen or some warm 
apartmen to become dry. In order to preserve 
it from insects in summer, it should be tied up in 
a linen cloth, 

‘The above receipt was given me by an excel- 
lent farmer and manager in Massachusetts ; and 
the beef cured by it was of the finest deserip- 
tion. Hi. C, 

Sarr orn Cornep Beer.—One peck of coarse 
salt, four ounces of saltpetre, one and a half pound 
of coarse brown sugar. Add to the above ingre- 
dients, four gallons of spring water; boil and skim 
it until it is quite clear; when cold itis fit for use. 
The meat, either beef or pork, should be salted a 
few hours before it is put in the pickle. Hams 
and Tongues are very fine cured with the same 
pickle. 

The above receipt is called Admiral Pococke’s 
pickle, and is much approved and generally used 
in the British Navy. If have successfully tested 
its value, H.C, 

HovusrucLtp Soap.—Put fourteen lbs. of Pot- 
ashes to twenty !bs, of good grease for one barrel. 
Put‘the potashes into two pails of water over 
night; putthe grease into a kettle and pour the 
potashes over it; let it beil moderately, filling it 
up with cokl water until it thickens; then put it 
into the barrel,and fil! it up, (a pail full ata time) 
stirring it about until the barrel is full. 

Soap Maxine.—The subjoined is from a friend 
as weil skilled in all matters of domestic economy 
and household management, as any one I have 
ever ki.own, If. C. 

The jast Soap I made, we used 20 Ibs. of pot- 
ashes and 25 Ibs. of grease to a barrel; and it 
made excellent soap. Success much depends on 
having the best quality of potashes, | have a set- 
kettle in which I dissolved the potashes and pnt 
itinto the trough in which we keep the soap ; 
then melt the grease and put to it, the mass is 
then bot; having conveniences for heating the 
water, I have generaily filled it up keeping the 
whele hot; by this means the ingredients incor- 
porate quickly ; and I have but very little to do 
afier the first day, Buti do not add the whole 
of the water atonee, I prefer doing it by de- 
grees, and stirring well at each time. There will 
be no difficulty, if you have good materials; and 
get them thoroughly incorporated. I have no 
doubt it may be effected as surely with cold wa- 
ter after the ingredients are mixed and put to- 
gether; but it will require longer time and more 
labor to stirit. I have been troubled a little once 
ortw ce by getting weak potashes ; and have been 
obliged to add more, but have always succeeded 
in the end. Once I recollect I put more potash- 
es than usual, and it was too powerful, I then 
added more grease and water and reduced it ;— 
the above proportion, I think, is about right, if 
the materials are good; if the potashes should 
prove otherwise, more may be added.—[Brook- 
line. } B. G. 


Sart Hay ror Manure.—Mr E., B., of Lynn, 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Mass., is of opinion that Salt Hay is worth five 
doilars per ton, for manure, to be spread on mow- | 
ing land. 
salt hay in the spring of the year on some low 


He says he once spread a quantity of 


grass land, and the vield of grass was as great as 
ever had been under any 
very valuable as Jitter under cattle, and forms a 
most valuable ingredient in compost. The above 
authority is that of a most careful and bonest far- 


circumstances, tt) is 


mer; and deserves entire confidence, Salt hay 
is generally estimated at two-thirds the value of 
English, ‘There are several kinds of it; some ot 
it too coarse for any purpose but that of litter.— | 
We speak of the finest quality ; when well cured 
it is eaten with great avidity by the eattle, and is 
substantial and nutritious, [Tt will not answer for 
mileh cows, as it very soon diminishes the secre- 
tions of milk. 
ded to use it for manure, 


Of course it cannot be often affor- 
[n cases of extraordi 
nary abundance, however, or low price of Eng- 
lish hay; or of damage to the salt hay in euring 
from the tide or rains, i inay sometimes be pro- 
fitably applied as manure. ‘The faucet of its sue- 
cessful application In this way is at least worth | 
recording. H, C. 


Porarors For Seev.—* For years past,” says 
one, “FT have observed in niy fields of potatoes, 
some to come up with a large and thrifty stock or | 
shoots, and others that were small and fecble ;— | 
and all in the same bill; and when dug, J feared | 
as much difference in the potatoes as in the tops, 
which caused me to bestow some thought on the 
subject ; and [ concluded it would not be in the 
soil, but in the seed. Jn order to bring the sub-| 


jject to the test as well as | knew how, I took a_ 


parcel of potatoes all of one sort the last spring, | 
cut off the seed ends enough for two rows ; the | 
other part of the potato T cut sufficient for two 
rows more ; and planted them side by side at the 
same time. 
might be supposed, the greatest numberof shoots, | 


Those from the seed end had, as 


but much smallerand less vigorous, und continued 
These from the stem ends pro- | 


so until harvest. 
duced the largest, fairest, and most in measure, | 
but not most in number. Fair, good sized pota- 
toes should always be selected for seed ; and if’) 
the seed ends be avoi:ted, [ think it the begter.— | 
As to the best soil for good table potatoes, ] have 
no hesitation in saying, that good, light, loamy | 
land is the best; a moist, strong soil may, and | 
doubtless will, produce the most in quantity.— | 
Fresh or green stable manure should never be | 
put into the hill ; if used at all, it should be spread | 
and ploughed, and harrowed in,” 
I give the above account and directions only | 
upon newspaper authority. ‘They seem to me | 
quite worth verifying by careful experiment. The | 
use of stable manure in the bill for potatoes, de- | 
signed for the table, is to be entirely disapproved. | 
Plaster of Paris applied in small quantities in the | 
} 





hill, we have found serviceable; and the experi- 
ments of others have confirmed our experience. 
Sea sand in the hill, where the potatoes were 
planted in a peaty soil, moist and heavy, has prov. | 
ed an excellent manure. In our old lands, which | 
have been long cultivated and highly manured, it | 
seems difficult to raise potatoes of a very good 
quality for the table ; and they are seldom com- | 
parable to potatoes grown on a new soil; and es- 
pecially on land recently cleared and in a moist | 
climate. 
losophy of it is yet undetermined. 


| 


This fact is well settled, but the “, 


ove of the most valuable of our 


Po atcees are 
agricultural products; ane in spite of all that the 


sareastic pen of Cobbett has uttered against them, 


there is no product cultivated among us that yields 


more in quantity, or more nutritious food, for man 
There is no crop grown 
umong us, cultivated with more slovenliness, In 
general, litle atvention is paid to the selection of 


and beast, per acre. 


potatoes of the best kinds for eating ; and to the 
selection of the best seed of the best kinds. ‘I hey 
are taken indiscriminately from the heap; or of- 
tentimes the most worthless, those which are too 
small to be eaten, are chosen for planting ; and 
the different kinds intermixed in the 
same hill and field without any regard to the dif- 


are often 
terent times of ripening ; and at harvest, some 
will be ripe and others not ripe, from not being 
seasonably planted ; whereas, it is as desirable that 
a potato should be ripe, as that an apple should 
be ripe. 

Experiments made in’ Eogland, same years 
since, are confirmatory of the comparative impor- 
tance of the different parts of the seed as used for 
planting, Which has been stated above. The Brit- 
ish Farmer’s Magazine says, “that it has been 
found that seeds from the top end of the potato, 
yielded the largest and the earliest crops ; that 
seeds from the middle portion gave two-thirds of 
the former, and that those from the smaller or 
root end, gave less than one-third of the first. It 
follows, that if only the root ends had been rejec- 
ted, the whole crop would have Leen increased at 


least at the rate of seven to nine. In some parts 


'of ireland, where the culture of the potato is care- 


fully studied, it is common to reject seeds from 
the root end,” 

Jt is stated likewise in Silliman’s Journal, and 
in the British Farmer’s Magazine, “ that from ex- 
periments made in Holland, when potatoes are 
planted, the germs of which are developed as hap- 
pens occasionally in late operations, or in open 
mild winters, that the produce differs in quantity 
by more than a third, to what it would be if po- 
totoes, Which had not advanced, had been used ; 
and further, that besides this diminished product, 
the quality is inferior.” 

All these circumstances go to prove that this 
crop admits of great improvement. In several 
districts in England, they bave suffered for two 
or three years past from a most remarkable fail- 
ure of theirseed to germinate, Various animated 
and long discussions have been had in the agri- 
cultural periodicals and newspapers as to its Cause ; 
as yet, however, it remains undetermined ; and 
considerable uneasiness and even alarm has been 
excited. Potatoes with us, are subject to no se- 
rious diseases ; but sufler mainly from the muck- 
worm, Whose ravages are sometimes considera- 


ll. Cc. 


ble, 


Mammora Wuitre Sirk Worm Eacs.— We 
mention for the information of these engaged in 
the culture of the mulberry and silk, that a few 
ounces of the above mentioned article may be eb- 
tained at No. 21, Arcade, West Avenue, with trea- 
tises On the raising of the worm; also, the gen- 
uine White Italian and Dwarf Frenel Mulberry 


\Seed. Specimens of the Cocoons may be seen 
there, ‘Lhe Silk, in richness, is not to be surpas- 
sed, Sold in qwautities to suit purchasers. —U. 


S. Gazette. 


Nothing will fatten sheep quicker than apples. 
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(From the Genesee Farmer.) 
IMPROVING SANDY SOILS, 


In soils there may be “too much of a good 
thing 3’ or rather nothing is good in excess. Ac- 
cording to Sir H, Davy, no soil is fertile that con- 
tains nineteen-twentieths of either lime,* sand or 
clay ; yet turnips may grow as well in a soil that 
consists of eleven-twelfiths of sand, though eight- 
ninths is a better proportion; and excellent crops 
of wheat may be grown on soils containing more 
than three-fifths of sand, In these cases, howev- 


er, the success must greatly depend on the other | 


constituents, 
‘The same eminent chemist says, ‘* Water and 


the decomposing animal and vegetable substances | 


| 





in the soil, constitute the true nourishment of | 


> and though we doubt its correctness 


plants ;’ as 
a general proposition, we cannot doubt the impor- 
tance of either to vegetation. Of water, sand ad- 
mits more into its bosom in rainy weather than 
the heavier soils ; and when its surface becomes 
dried by the sun and wind, the moisture rises up 
more freely froin be'ow. ‘This appears, howev- 
er, to 
that a 
of its culture, 
ent power, and while an intermixture of the com- 
mon earths imbibes much moisture from the at- 
mosphere even in dry weather, sand is nearly be- 
reft of such invisible supplies. 

On another point, soils containing much clay 
and lime, have a decided advantage, ‘Phis is their 
chemical action on putrescent manures, preserv- 
ing them from being wasted by decomposition, 
and retaining them in a state of combination for 
the supplies of vegetation. The author of the 
Essay on Caleareous Manures indeed, admits but 
a very slight chemical energy in clay ; and as he 
bas examined the subject most attentively, his ar- 
guments are entitled to great weight. 

But sandy soils are liable to another defect, 
which clay has no power to counteract or sup ly, 
We allude to the increase of acid substances in 
all soils where lime is only a minute part. — ft will 
not be necessary to discuss the subject in’ this 
place, however; and though many plants will on- 
ly flourish in acid soi's, yet all those which are 
the chief objects of culture with the farmer, are 
always benefited by the presence of lime in con- 
siderable quantities. 


sand possesses, if we disregard the facility 


The first thing, therefore, that we should do to 
improve a “ poor sandy soil,” would be to apply 
either lime or marl, Lime, as free from magne- 
sia as it commonly is in this district, may be safe- 
ly applied at the rate of one hundred bushels to 
the aere ; but where magnesia enters in the pro- 
portion of fifteen per cent. one-half or one-third 


that quantity will be better, because safer, ‘The 
lime should be slacked and then scatteredl over 
the surface; and if the land is i grass, it is bet- 


leave it undisturbed for ene or two sea- 
If the ground is bare however, hot lime 


ter to 
sons. 





* We use this term in its popular sense, with- 
out stopping to consider whether the substance 
which it expresses, may,or may not be, combined 
with acids. 

Lime and marl besr.the same relation to each 
other, that clean wheat bears to wheat in the 
chaff. 

Shell marl appears to contain a small portion 
of animal matter, which we should not expect to 
find in other marls, 


be the only advantage over heavier soils | 





is best applied in the form of compost: that is, 
mixed with rich earth and stable manure, because 
the magnesia imbibes carbonic acid from the fer- 
menting mass and becomes mild. After this dres- 
sing, crops of clover well plastered, will add large- 
ly to the absorbent power of the soil, by affording 
the necessary supplies of vegetable matter, 

We should recommend marl in preference to 
lime, when it can be had within convenient dis- 
tances, on account of its cheapness. Should it be 
an argillaceous mixture, as marls frequently are, 
the clay which it covptains would benefit a light 
sani, although a load would be of Jess value than 
a load which contains more calcareous matter. 

Cleaveland says, “ the proportion of carbonate 
of lime in marls may vary from twentyfive to 80 | 
per cents” and probably the proportion is. still 
greater in those beds where it is moulded into 
lumps, dried and burnt inte lime for whitewash- 
ing. The same author says, “the farmer in gen- 
eral may determine the existence of marl, by its 
falling into powder when dried after exposure to | 
moist air, To ascertain the proportion of its in- | 


gredients, the caleareous part may be extracted | 





Bas c s ‘ x a 
froma given weight of the marl by soiution in | 


. . . ! 
It is greatly defective in absorb- | 
/will give the quantity of clay sufficiently aceu- 








| ture ceases to effervesee on being stirred, the li- 


acids, and the residue being dried and weighed, | 
rate.” 

It may be well to add, that muriatic acid mixed 
with three or four times its weight of soft water is | 
preferred. Pour it over the marl after it has been 
well dried and pulverized ; and when the mix- 


quid (which ought to have some sournessremain- 
ing,) is to be filtered through spongy blotting pa- 
per; and the solid part which remains, (being the 
clay and sand) is to be dried and weighed. 

When the proportion of lime in the marl is as- 
certained, it will be easy to caleulate-how much 
of the fatter will be wanted to yield one handred 
or one hundred and fifty bushels of the former, 
which we think is a safe quantity per acre to be- 
gin with, ‘Thus if the preparation is 33. 1-2 
per cent., 450 bushels of marl will be equivalent 
to 150 bushels of lime. 

‘Lhe spreading of marl on the land, and more 
especially if it contains much clay, will be faeil:- 
tated by exposing it to the frosts of winter; and 
consequently small heaps will be preferable. The 
importance of jntimately mixing this manure 
thoroughly with the soil ought in no case be for- 
gotten. We suspect that one reason why “some 
marls do not produce their great effect until sev- 
eral years after they have been applied to the 
soil,’—is owing to their continuing in lumps, and 
not being sufficiently pulverized and mixed with 
the soil. 

The only objection to making a compost of 
marl, rich earth and stable manure, is the addi- 
tional labor; for there can be no doubt of the 
lime’s retaining and preserving the more volatile 
parts of the manure, which would otherwise pass 
off and be lost. 

Ilow far marl will bear carting profitably must 
depend in no slightdegree on local and particular 
circumstances; for instance, the state of tue road, 
the proportion ef lime, and the value of the pro- 
ducts. If our correspondent would procure a 
a copy of the Essay on Calcareous Manures, he 
would find accounts ef many experiments which 
we are satisfied would greatly stregthen his faith 
in the eflicacy of marl, We have no hesitation 
in saying that lime is the basis of all good hus- 





bandry ; and when it does not exist naturally in 
the soil, it is properly our business, when we con- 
sult our own interest, to supply it. 

Lime or marl may be most usefully applied to 
all soils that produce red sorrel. 





WHEAT. 

The right kind of spirit is getting abroad among 
the farmers at the Eust of us, if not in other see- 
tions of the State, which will be productive of im- 
mense advantage to all classes of her citizens, 
should the coming season prove as propitious as 
we have reason for anticipating. We allude to 
the preparations which are making by our far- 
mers for raising large quantities of wheat. A cor- 
respondent of the Maine Farmer (which, by the 
way, is an excellent journal of the kind) says that 
the attention of our yeomanry “is being turned 
frem old pursuits to those of much more impor- 
tance, and they appear to be determined to prove 
the oft-asked question, ‘can we raise our own 
bread-stuff? in the affirmative.” A large number 
of sarmers, he seys,in North Yarmouth and there- 
about, are turning their attention to this important 
branch of agriculture, and new improvements and 
new experiments are about being tried, and the 
most productive and heaviest seed is inquired for, 


and much pains taken to obtain it. One farmer 


_in that town, during the past winter, hauled on 


to his farm about twenty cords of muscle mud 
from a distance of four miles, believing it to be 
very favorable to the growth of wheat when ap- 
plied to the soil ;—and it is estimated that 2000 
loads of sea-muscles, or muscle mud, were seat- 
tered throughout North Yarmouth during the 
same time. 

In a Report to the Legislature Jast winter, by 
E. Holmes, Esq., Editor of the Maine Farmer, it 
is assumed “that there are 500,000 inhabi- 
tants in the State, and that those require 1 pound 
of bread per day, or 365 a year, which will make 
912,500 barrels of flour a year. In 1820, there 
was only wheat enough iaised, to make 40,532 
barrels of flour—a deficit of 871,968 !—In the next 
ten years, the increase was only about 5000 bush- 
els a year—while the increase of consumers was 
10,000 a year, giving only one half a bushel each 
per year. From 1830, to the close of 1837, the 
Report assumes that the increase will be about 
5000 bushels, which, allowing 5 bushels to a bar- 
rel of flour, the whole amount raised in Maine, is 
57,466 barrels of flour—while we have to pur- 
chase at the N. York Milis 855,034 bbls. of flour ! 
or pay out $5,130,2(4 for bread stuffs, or go with- 
out!” 

This fact alone, should arouse the yeomanry of 
Maine to vigorous exertions to supply their own 
waits, in preference to being dependant on other 
sections of the country for those necessaries of 
life, of which their own soil is capable of produc- 
ing in abundance.—Portland Adv. 

SEED CORN. 

Last year much complaint was keard that corn 
did not come well; and it was owing to the fet 
that the corn crop the previous year was injured 
by early frosts, and the vitality of a good propor- 
tion of it destroyed. This was more universally 
the case with the crop last year. Hence it be- 
comes important to use the utmost care in select- 
ing seed corn—to select that which has perfect 
vitality. The farmer had better pay a great price 





fer good seed corn, than to run the risk of plant- 
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ing that itis is uncertain. A deine lately re-| | length of the field; then, with a complaisant air, | coarse three-pronged fork, the tines eight inches 
marked to us, that he planted twenty acres last | having delivered the plough to the mandarins, they 


year, with seed which did not come well. 


| . . ° . 
It was | successively follow his example, emulating one 


recommended as good, but proved to be bad; thus another in performing this labor with the greatest 


was lost almost entirely the labor of planting, and | 


the use of the land, 
given 
that which he did. Prime seed is of the first im- 
portance to a good crop, 

We have noticed an ariicle which is going the 
rounds of the papers, recommending that corn be 
soaked before iarring it to prevent its destruction 
by crows; another statement has also appeared 
that it will not come up without it is soaked be- 
fore tarring. A farmer informs us than twenty 
years expeiience has convinced him, that soaking 
is at least entirely unnecessary, and that the corn 
will come well without, He has always planted 
it without soaking, and the result has been uni- 
formly good; it has always come well, and the 


tar has been a perfect protection against the 
crows. His method of preparing is as follows:— 


for a peck of corn, take about a gill of tar, The 
tar is heated till perfeetly melted, poured into the 
corn and stirred briskly for about one or two min- 
utes, by which time every kernel, if well stirred, 
will have received a thin coating of tar, Then 
put in about a quart of plaster of Paris, stir well, 
and the corn will separate and plant as conven- 
iently as if no tar had been used. The corn and 
the vessel in which it is mixed, must be entirely 
free from dust, to insure to the corn an even coat- 
ing of tar. Corn thus prepared, may be kept for 
weeks without injury, which gives ita decided 
advantage over that which has been soaked. Soak- 
ed corn, if permitted to dry in any dagren: loses 
a part of its vitality, and though it may come, it 
will produce a sickly plant. Hence the danger of 
planting soaked corn at all times, and more espec- 
jally when the ground is warm and dry,—Hamp- 


shire Gazelle. 





Tae Emperor at tHe Proveu,—On the 15th 
day of the first moon, in every year, which gener- 
ally corresponds to the first of March, the Empe- 
ror (of Chins) in person performs the ceremony 
of ae ning the Grounds. This Prince, in great 
pomp, proceeds to the field appointed for the: cer- 
emony: the princes of the imperial family, the 
presidents of the five great tribunals, and an iafi- 
nite number of mandarins, accompanying bim.— 
Two sides of the field are occupied by the Empe- 
ror’s officers and guards; the third is allotted for 
all the laborers of the province, who repair thith- 
er to behold their art honored and practised by 
the head of their eftupire ; the fourth is reserved 
for the mandarins, 

The Emperor enters the field alone, prostrates 
himself, and nine times striees his head against 
the ground, in adoration of Tien, the god of heay- 
en; he pronounces with a loud voice, a prayer 
appointed by the tribunal of the rites, invoking 
the blessing of the Almighty Sovereign on his la- 
bor, and on the labor of his people, who form his 
family ; he then, in quality of sovereign pontiff of 
the Empire, sacrifices a bullock, which he offers 
up to heaven, as the source of every blessing :— 
whilst they cut the victim in pieces, and place 
them on the altar they bring the Emperor a plough, 
in which are yoked a pair of bullocks magnifi- 
cent y adorned, ‘The Emperor then, laying aside 
his royal robes, takes hold of the handle of the 
plough, and turns up several furrows the whole 


$100 for good seed, than to have planted | laborers there present ; 








| dexte rity. Theceremony coneludes with the dis- 


He said he had better tiie tribution of money, and pieces of stuff among the 


the most active of whom 
finish the remaining labor, in presence of the Em- 
peror, with great agility and address, 

Some time after, when they have sufficiently 
labored and manured their grounds, the Emperor 
repairs again, in procession, 
ing of the field, always accompatied with cere- 
mony, and attended by the laborers of the prov- 
ince, 

The same ceremonies are performed on the 
same days, in all the provinces of the Empire, by 
the viceroys, assisted by ail the magistrates of their 
departments, in presence of a great number of the 
laborers of their respective provinces. I have 
seen this opening of the grounds at Canton, (says | 
the writer of this article) and I never remember 


to have beheld any of the ceremonies invented by | 


men, with balf the pleasure and satisfaction with 
which I observed this,—Pictou (MV. S.) Bee. 


PoRETELLING THE 
vation of sixty years, I am led to believe that crops 
are subject to a great rotation of twenty or forty 
years; 1am not certain which, If it is twenty, 


it will answer to calculate it at forty, but not at | 


twenty if it be forty. If it be true that there is a 
regular rotation in crops, then no pains should be 


spared to understand it, as it would inform us| 
what years a crop would grow well and what) 


years it would not. Besides this general rotation, 
there is a smaller one. 

Wheat has a rotation of eight years; and for 
sixty years it has been so exact, that every other 


leap year has been a good one for this crop, and | 


every other a bad one. I believe, but dont know 
certain, that the proportion of good and bad years 
in the cight, is five of good an| three of bad ; 
four of cach. The years 1833, °34 and 35, were 
good years for wheat, and | believe 1832 was, but 
do not certainly recollect. The year 1836 was 
bad, and we may expect 1837 and ’38 to be the 
same. 

Corn. Corn has a rotation of six or eight years, 
I do not know certainly which. 1831 was a fruit- 
ful year. 1832 and °33 poor; 1834 good ; 1835 
poor, 1836 bad. 1837 will be middling ; 1838, 
good, and 1839 excellent, 1840 middling again.— 
fhe crops do not change from goud to bad, and 
from bad to good, at once, but gradually. After 
a bad year, nature recovers herself by degrees, It 
may be observed that the same years are not good 
for corn and wheat. The years from 1777 to’80, 
1797 to 1800, 1817 to 1820, were good years for 
corn, A Revovtutionary Sorpier, 

The above, as it purports to be, is from a revo- 
lutionary soldier ; or at least, the substance of it. 
The facts and dates are given altogether from 
memory, and so far as we have ascertained, are 
correct. It discovers much strength in that fac- 


ulty.—Hamp. Gaz. 





I have discovered a much easier and more 
speeedy method of digging garden ground, than 
that performed with the spade, which is merely 
to substitute in its stead, the common manure- 
fork—one, however, made square at the top for 


the foot to rest on, would be better. Mine is a 


and begins the sow- | 


Srasons.—After an obser- | 


long, three quarters of an inch wide, and half an 
inch thick at the shoulder, and lapping to the 
point, and seven inches in breadth, bent as much 
as a common spade—the handle straight or nearly 
| 80, and four and a half feet long. The advantege 
is that it is easier forced into the ground than a 
spade, and the upner end of the handle being 
thrown forward to nearly arm’s length, the fork 
descends perpendicularly into the earth—then, 
instead of lifting and turning, the process is rather 
rolling the lump over by lever power, first break- 
‘ing then as the handle, with one hand 
near the end, and the other about the middle, de- 
| scends, the arm rests on the knee, and the for- 
} ward hand becomes the pivot of a second lever, 
| of less power than the first, aud sufficient, with a 
} 
} 
i 


it loose, 


little forward motion, if the ground is somewhat 
adhesive, to turn over almost a cubic foot at oree. 
If it inclines to turn backwards, drawing the fork 
partly out, will generally obviate that difficulty, 
| but sometimes the old method of lifting and turn. 
ing must be resorted to, 

Ground dug in the fall or winter, | conclude 
should be left rough, as presenting more surface 
to the action of the frost and air, it is in better 
condition in the spring than if made smocth, though 
finely pulverized. 

Very respectfully yours, 
— T'enessce Farmer. | 





Parason Auve3 had heard of the parasol 
}ants previous to going to Trinidad, but I could 
hardly believe the account I had received of them, 
|The first morning J was at Belmont, Mrs War- 

ner ealled me to see the parasol ants—and sure 
| enough there was a string of black ants, about 
the length of a common house fly, moving as ants 
'do in England, in a long file ; and every ant with 
a small bit of a green leaf, held erect over its head, 
I never beheld any thing sostrange ; not one was 
without the leaf. I heard a stranger story still, 


or | that they plucked these leaves and took them 


,down a great way under ground. I was inform- 
ed by Mr Gilman, of La Reconnaissance, that bis 
negroes having by his orders dug into the ants’ 
habitation, it was found full of these same leaves, 
withered, and at the bottom of the nest one or two 
(I forget which) white snakes of from nine in- 
ches to a foot in length ; and it was said that ev- 
ery one who had dug out these nests, had found 
the leaves and the white snakes. At Laurel Hill 
we observed a great many of these parasol ants, 
and Mr C, resolved to get at the truth. The ants 
came from the high grounds, a considerable dis- 
tance above the house ; their route was as distinct 
and as bare of herbage asa sheep track, They 
were accordingly traced to the side of the bank, 
and we dug where they disappeared. It proved 
a work of some difficulty to get fairly at the nest ; 
{it was from ten to twelve feet under ground, and 
ithere sure enough, were found two contiguous 
chambers full of the leaves, and a white snake 
'nearly in the centre. 








‘A mother’ ina Sonera’ paper, recommends 
asa remedy for the croup, a tea- spoonful of the 
{solution of a piece of indigo about the size of a 
pea, in a half pinttumbler of milk-warm water. 

A law of the Mass. Legislature entirely and ex- 
pressly forbids the sale of intoxicating liquors on 
Sundays, after the 20 inst. 
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FARMER’S WORK. 
Forests, Woopnanp, VALUE oF ‘Timper ror FueL, 
&c.—In the current volume of the New England Far- | 
mer, page 246, we published a communication from Mr | 
Linley of Euclid, Ohio, in which the writer states :— 
“ I have resided in this part of tie country for 10 years, 


and from my own observation, and from information of | 


those who have been here for thirty years or more, I 
am positive that when our forests are cut away, they 
do not sprout as they doin New England. We have 
no mountains, nor what may be called really poor land ; 
it is all fit for gr 
few years, wood and timber will become scarce. As 
many experiments have been made on the comparative 
value of the differeuat kinds of fuel, I should like to see 
in your paper some statements,’ &e. We will make 
some remarks on these important topics, and should be 
happy to receive communications from correspondents 
who have a practical or scientific acquaintance with the 
subjects we propose to discuss. 

In the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, for 
June 1822, the Hon. John Lowell, then conductor of 
that work, gives an account of his mode of rearing for- 
In 1807, 1808 and 1809, he planted with for- 
which was 


est trees. 
est trees from two to three acres of land, 
barren and unproductive, its whole value per annum, 
The trees were white pine, larch, fur 
oaks of various sorts, 


not ten dollars. 
balsam, and in the better parts, 
maple, beach, ash, elm, locust, spruce, Spanish chest- 
nut, &c. 

“ The land was about half of it ploughed and kept 
open with potatoes for two years, and then abandoned 
‘The pines were taken up out 


feet high. 


to the course of nature. 
of the forest with great care, not more than 5 
Wherever I had the cupidity or impatience to introduce 
a large tree, I either lost it, or it became sickly. In 
some places I planted acorns, and as to my hard wood 
forest trees, transplanted from the woods, finding that 
they looked feeble and sickly when they shot out, I in- 
stantly sawed them off at the ground or near it, This 
required some resolution, but | have been abundantly 
paid for it. 

“ The result of this experiment is this, that in a pe- 
rod of from thirteen to fifleen years, I] have raised a 
young, beautiful and thrifiy plantation, comprising al- 
most every variety of tree which we howe] in Massachu- 
setts, which are now (in 1822) from 25 to 35 feet high, 
and some of which, the thriftiest white pines, actually 
measure from 9 to 12 inchesin diameter. The loppings 
and thinnings out of these trees now furnish abundance 
of light fuel for summer use, and upon as accurate a 
calculation as I am able to make, ! am convinced that 
the present growth, cut down at the end of 14 years 
from the planting would amply pay od the land at the 
price it would have brought. ° 

“T planted the trees in two or three days, and left 
them to their fate; but I consider two conditions as in- 
dispensable to success. First, that as to pines of all 
sorts, and other evergreen trees, they should be put out 
not more than four years old, not pruned, for they will 
not bear the knife well. Secondly, that as to hard wood 
forest trees transplanted from the woods, they should 
be instantly cut down to the ground or near it. 

‘It is only because we have no nurseries of forest 
trees in New England, that 1 speak ef the barbarous 
practise of transplanting and instantly heading down. 


| this vicinity by the establishments of Winship, Ken- 


azing or the plough ; consequently in a | 
| lateral shoots, and chiefly that they may suffer less by | 
‘removal at the final transplanting. 


| planting, which may be done carly, while the trees are | 


Young trees from a nursery, would in all respects be | 


” 


| prefe rable 
| r . 

| Since the above was written, the want of nurseries 
| . . . 

| of forest trees has been, in a great measure, supplied in 


have rendered it unnecessary 
to recur to forests for young trees, which, when trans- 
planted, will suffer and often be destroyed by an 
exposure to which they have not been accustomed. 

Mr Kearick gives the following directions relative to 


| rick and others; and they 


| 
this important branch of culture : 
‘“ Forest trees may be raised by sowing the thorough- 


ly ripened seeds as soon as they are 
} 


‘tree; the smaller seeds but an inch deep or less, the 


close, shortening the tap root, that they may throw out 


Never prune off a 
single limb ti 1e trees are four or five feet high; 
ngle limb till the trees are for five feet high 


| only shorten occasionally, until the last or final trans 
' 
! 


rather small. In old countries, we are informed that 
their waste lands and hills, even the barren, rocky and 
inaccessible, are covered with forest trees, holes of sui- 
table dimensions being dug through the sod. 

“ Their modes and systems of planting are various.— 
In some places, oaks are first set at an extended dis- 
tance ; between these, other kinds are planted, as the 
Ash, the Larch, &c, all valuable timber trees for 
other and the distances, with 
another class,and between all, Ashes, or other trees sui- 


uses ; intermediate 


the mutual protection they afford. 
mentioned are of sufficient size, they are cut out for | 
hoop poles, and thus the first thinning is effected. Af- | 
ter another and suitable period, another class are cut 
out, and thus the second thinning is accomplished ;— 
and so on, until finally, the oaks alone are left to take 
complete possession of the soil. ‘These last when fully 
grown, serve for the construction of their ships, bridges, 
carriages for cannon, and the use of their armies, 


strength and durability is required. Even for the doors, 
vate buiidings.”’"—See further, N. E. Farmer, vol. xv 
p. 253. 


(To be continued.) 





THE TIMES! THE TIMES! 


Do plagues infest ? do wars alarm ? 

Has fell Abaddon bared his arm 
To hurl destruction’s bolts around ? 

Have towns been sack’d by hostile ire ? 
Have citias sunk in floods of fire, 

While earthquakes rent the rocking ground ? 


Ah no! our banks are fore’d to stop, 

Old Uncle Sam has shut up shop! &c. 

We were going on with a Jeremiad of this kind, when 
our type-setter informed us that there was no room left 
in our columns; and we were forced to give our effu- 
sions to the idle north- -easter, Which is peering through 
But, perhaps, 
there is not more than one in a million of our readers, 
who has not already read all that is worth reading on 
the topics of troublesome times ; and trite tales, twenty 
times told, are terribly tedious. 


the crevices of our rhymer's cockloft. 








Corn —The failure of the corn crop the last two or 


gathered from the | 


larger seeds from two to three inches in depth. When 
a year old, transplant them into nursery rows, pretty 


but | 


table for hoop poles, are set very thick, that the whole | 
may be well covered ; all these serve asa shelter by | 
As soon as the last | 


for | 


agriculiural purposes, and for all other uses where great | 


wainscoating or floors of their public edifices and pri- | 


| done 5 years, nih ednesday: our vihanuante of the pro- 
The great objection 


} 


| priety of secking earlier varieties. 


to the early sorts, is, that they are not so productive as 
the later varieties. This is removed, in case of the 
Dutton Corn, which will yield a hundred and more 
bushels to the acre, and is a fortnight earlier in ripen- 
ing. Perhaps this variety cannot be got in season for 
this year’s planting now; but there are several early 
varieties in this vicinity, which it may be well to plant 
more extensively than is usual. We have a specimen 
of corn just about as early as the Dutton, though per- 
haps not so profuse a bearer, which was raised by Mr 
L. Nash of this town, It has been cultiva- 


ted we understand, to some extent in Gill, and yieids 


last season. 
about sixty bushels to the acre. There are some early 
sorts in Deerfield, too, and we learn that one gentieman 
there, obtained a crop from his early corn last year, 
| while his common sort perished—thus, by his providen- 
| tial care, being furnished with a tolerable supply of this 
important grain, when, by planting none but the field 
sorts, he would have been destituce. 
of past years js well entitled to teach the importance of 


The experience 


| seeking for varieties that will mature before the early 
autumnal frost, and that will also produce as much as 
| the late sort. 
ble season, and then let the winds veer as they may, 


Farmers should prepare for an unfavora- 


they may feel confident of reaping wherever they have 
| sown.—Franklin Mercury. 


| 
| 





Beet Sucar.—We received lust Friday, asmall sam- 


| ple of sugar made from the Beet. It is really a beauti- 
ful article. It is of a light color, perfectly grained and 
dry. In every respect it appears to be equal to the very 
best New Orleans or West India Sugars. The sample 
'came from France in a canvass bag, tarred, and has re- 
| ceived from this,a slight flavor that is not pleasant ; still 
| the natural flavor can be distinguished. It may be seen 
at our office. 

We would inquire if any of our farmers intend to try 
a patch of ground with Sugar Beet. We incline to the 
opinion that a market will be found for it in the fall ; 
but if there should not be, the beets are fully equal to 
any crop that can be raised for cattle. We sincerely 
| believe that farmers will be well rewarded for turning a 
little attention to this topic. There can be no loss to 
| ther, unless by the refusal of the earth to yield ber in- 
crease, and if the farmers would get into the way of 


raising them, there would be in a year or two, a plen- 
tiful demand for all that would be produced. We hope 


the ice will be broken pretty freely this season —Jb, 





Horticutturat Sociery.—lIt affords us great pleas- 
ure to call public attention to the advertisement of the 
Horticultural Society which wil] be found on another 
column, If, as some suppose, it started on stilts, we 
| hope before long to sce it fairly on its legs. 

The advertisement of Mr Brown, who has opened a 
Seed Agency, in connexion with that owned by the pro- 
prietors of the New England Farmer, at Boston—is also 
worth the attention of readers in town and country. Mr 
B. is himself a good gardener, and from the source 
whence his seeds come there can be no mistake.—.Vo- 
vascotian, Halifax. 








Tue Preciovs Metars—We are informed that a 
manufacturing establishment in this city, during the 
past year, melted upwards of one hundred thousand 
dollars worth of silver coin for the manufacture of sj]- 
ver ware. This bears no comparison to the quantity of 
gold abstracted from the currency for the manufacture 
of gold ornuments.—NV. ¥. Times, 
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“pRiGi TON M. ARKE T. udllinnaia, May 15, 1837. 
Reported forthe New Engiand Farmer. 

At Market 285 Beef Catile, 20 Cows and Calves and 
300 Swine. 

i rices.—Beef Cattle —About last weeks prices for a 
like quatity were obtained, and we quote a Lo corre spond, 
viz. a few very extra at $3 00; first quality,$725 a7 
7535 second quali ty 675a7.5; third quality 5 00 a 6 75. 

Cows and Calces.—We notice sales at $22, $27, $30, 
$32, and $35. 

swine.—We notice several lots of large burrows 
weighing over L00 each at 8, no lots were taken to ped- 
die. At retail 3 a 10, for sows and 9a 11, for barrows 
according to size and quality. 





TO AGRICULTURISTS 

The Subscribers having been appointed by the Council of 
the American Pliy siological Society in Boston, a Co nmitiee 
for the purpose of procurng for nembers of said Society, a 
supply of the very best of those arlicles w — enter into their 
diet, such as grain and the various kinds of bre ad stuffs, lo- 
gether with rice, tapioca and sago, garden vegetables, peas, 
beaus. potatoes, squaslics pumpkins, ¢ abbages, &c. w.th ap- 
ples, pears, peaches aud other fruits, hereby give notice that 
they are ready to receive samples of the above articles in all 
their variety, tor the inspection of said members. Preference 
will however, be given to articles raised ou physiological 
prac mes; they must be raised cn a pure, unadulterated soil, 
properly adapted to productions the most perfect in their 
kinds, without the aid of any unnatural or artificial process, 
by which they may become the procuring cause of many of 
the diseases whieu affhct mankind. An objection will also be 
made to such arucles as are rais doa lands unfavorable to 
their reaching maturity before their growth is checked by 
early frosts or cold weather 

Samples of the above articles may be directed to and left 
in the care of Nath’! Perry, Fayette Court, (pear Boy!ston 
Market) where th y willbe taken care of for ibe benefit of 
those who send tuem, as well as tor the members of the So- 
ciety, and others who may wis’ to purchase them Each par- 
cel must have a label attached to it, baving on it the owner’s 
name, place of residence, and the price ; also, the price at 
which a given q —_— will be delivered at any paitof the 
city. NATH'L PERRY, 7 ne 

DAVID CAMBELL, § Committee. 

May 16, ‘ 

LE Ee ee eee en 

TERRIBLE TRACTOR ATION. | 

Terrible Tractoration aud other Poems. By Dr Caustic. 
th Edition. Por sale at the New England Secd Store. 

Apri 19. 








BU CK THORNS. 
3000 Buckthorns ef handsome sizes, suitable for hedges— 
my be had on immediate application to the Subseriber, 
Wa. KENKICK, 


Nonantuim Till, May Ist. 14 


BOYS AS FARMERS on 

The Governme nt of the Boy's Asylu m and Farm 
at'l homps m’s Island, have seve “pal good boy S, at lrom 10 to 
14 vears old, for whom situations are wanted in the cx untry, 

with far ners or mechanics, to be imdented till they are twen- 
tyoue years of age. 

A certificate trom the Se ectmen and Clergyman of the 
town, recom..euding the ys plicantin the most satisfactory 
mariner wil be req tired, Appkeation in person or by mail, 
to either of the subseribers, will receive oe notice. 

Moses Graut, No. Un on Street. 
Ed vard 3. Rand, No. ‘6, Court St. 
Henry B. Roge rs, 15, Joy VPiace, 

[cP Ry the Act of Incor; poration, Boys cannot be indented 
out of Massachusetts. 

Boston, May 10. 1857, 4h 


MECHANICS 


School, 


ROMA. N MULBE cRRY SEE dD 
The Subseriber has just received trom the south of France, 
one pound of the large leaf Roman Mulberry Seed, eons der- 
ed by most of those engaged .n the reaing of mulberry trees 
te be equal, and op some accounts superior to the morus mul 
o aulis. ‘The seed now offered is the growth of 1836—price, 
4 per ounce, 


Also, fresh imported Chinese mulberry Seed, direct from 
Canton, per shin Silas Richards, saved last season, b - Mr 
Sturgis aud Mr King, American residents there, price $9 per 


ouree, 


Also, 75 tbs. White Malan mulberry seed, price $14 per 
Ib., $1,25 per ounce—excellent quahty , heavy seed, every 
grain the grewth of 1835. 


On hane d, : as usual, a furl assortment of seasorable Garden 
and Flower Seeds, many varieves of Dwart Kiduey Beans, 
Early Tuscarora and Sweet Corn, (excellent garden varie- 
ties) Broom Corn, &e 

GEO. C. THORBURN, 11. John Street. 
F719 bushels of Malian Spring Wheat, from Rome, N. Y., 
rice $1,50 per peck—the character of the Wheatis well 
wea nv by many of our first farmeis, as the most productive 
and best we have. : 


bh ew York, May 4, 1836. 44 


lias 3 








6000 MORI MULIICAULIS. 


JOSEPIT PRECK & CO. have jut received at New 
York by the ship W. estern Norrlaud, Capt) Mag 
Marseille Ss, 6000 LARGE MORUS HULTh 


nus, trom 


\ULIS of 


iwo years growta, Wh ch will be offered tor sale at their Seed ) 


Establishment ina few days. The trees are undoubtedly 
the best of the kind ever mported, having been selected, 
taken up, and packed with great care, by an experienced 
person. May 3. 





NU RSERY OF WILLIAM KENRIC Kk. 
Nonantum Jill in Newton. 


a Se 31000 Morus Multicaulis, or trne Chinese | 
Pa? Tike . 

RI oy a Muthe ry Trees, can yet be supplied, whole- | 
. Pehie? Sen sale or retad,. 





£000 Pears of new Flemish and other finesi 
kinds. Pears Quuce stocks, thrifty and 
these will bear early aud abundant'y. 
lums—Also selections of all other hardy fruits from 
rees and the finest varieties known. 

Ornamental shrubs and Also Herbaceous 
flowering plants of the most beautiful varieties including Poe- 
ounies, aud Double Lahlias. 

Address by mail, post paid, 





handsome, 
2,000 P 
the first raie so 


trees, roses, 


to Wintiam Kenrick, New- 


ion, Mass. near Boston. Trees and plants when ordered, 
wilbe carelully selected, and Javelled, and packed in the 
best style, and dul ly forwarded trom Boston by land of sea 


Trasportation gratis to Priced Catalogues will be 
sent to all whe apply. 
March 29. 


Gis 


the city. 


Ze N MOU SE PLAN Ts 

For sale, the Cottage tiarden, Heath street, near the Hon, 
John Lowell's, Roxoury, a varicty of Green House 
hardy herbaceous Plants, tn fine order ; superb rw Dah 
“'Tigridia : atilensis, &e. &e., at 
reduced priees—Poguets cut as usual throngh the season, 

N. 1.) Also, Taylors forty fold petatoes, a superior kind, 
early and very proiific ; from 100 to 200 Horse Chesnut Trees, 
young and thrifty. May 3. Ss. HOW ELD. 


FINE DOU Bik Db AHLIAS ee 
Just received at the New England Seed aie a fine collec- 
tionof Double Dahha Roots, 
Also, Gi'adiolus  psittie na; 








and 


Pavonia; Gladiolus; N & 





Double Tuberose, 
Tiger flowers. 


BRECK & CO. 


teaved do, Amaryllis formosissima, and 
May 3. JOS. 


striped 


TO BE SOLD, 5 


A handsome full blooded Bull, 2 


2 years 0 ld being a cross of 
A ‘iniral, Denton, Wye comet, &e. 


Inquire of the Editor, or 





A. Greenwood, Dorchester, near the Rev. Dr Codinan’s 
meetinghouse. 
May: St 
SLED SOWER. 
fersale at the Agricultural Warehouse Wiilis’ Improved 


»is calculated to sow 
Wuitzel, Rata 


his machine 


Mangel 


S- cod Sowers, price S16, 
all kinds of Gi — Seeds such as, 
Baga, turnip, Carrot, Parsnips, &e. 

May 3 JOS. R 


NEWELL. 
A CARD. 
Now IS THE TIME TO COMMENCE THE SILK Business. 
The Snoserher will agree to contract by that ina 
eiven time [1837] to fu nish any quantity w thin a million, ot 
the genuine morus multicaulis mulberry trees, twentyfive per 
cent Jess .han any invoice and account of dated within 
the last two years, sent out from foreign ccuntnes, te be ap- 
prized by the purchaser. Address 
THOS. WHITMARSH, 
Boston or Northampton, Ms. 


hond 


} 
sales, 


May 6 


HOP VINES, 
For sale at the New England Seed Store, 51 North Market 
Street, by JOSEPH PRECK & CO. 


PLUM TREES _GR APE Vv INES » &e. 

500 Plum trees of the most apsroved kinds and extra size 
260 Quince trees of good size many of them have borne frnit, 
1500 Isabella grape trom 5 to 15 feet Ligh, 1000 Catawha 
Bland’s & Pond’s seedling extra size in bearing state, 
las Sweet Water, Black Hamburgh, &e, 10.00 roots Gi ant 
Asparagus, 5000 Wilmot’s early Rhubarb or Pie Plant, lately 
introds.ced, and a good assortinent cf Goosberries an ai ihoses 
of different kinds 

All orders lett a’ this office. or at Messrs Sawyer & Poad’s 
2) Proad street, and with the subseriber Cambridge Port 
wil meet with immed. ate attention. SAMUEL POND. 

March 15, . 








ch IsSe 


st 


ASPARAGUS, ROOTS, RULBARB. 
l'or sale atthe New Eneland Seed Store, 
Asparagus, superior; Wilmot’s 3 bearly 
Roots, exira € -arly (and fe.) 
Catawba and Tsabella Grapes. large roots, Sweet Water 
aud Chasselas Grapes. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
April 19. 


Pond’s Giant 


iperb Rhubarb 





T 























PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODI Ck 
CORRECTED WITH GPeAaT CAR, WFEEBRLY 
-—_—. —-~ = 
FROM | T 
APPLES, | barrel | 175 | 22 
Beans, white, . ; ‘ . | bushel | 3 Ou Los 
DEF. mess, : barrel ) 15 Ot ou 
No.4. p ; , of 13 00 413 Th 
prime, ; 957 18 
erswax, (Americcn) oil 29 | 28 
CHukESE, new milk, ; e.. 1) 2 
FEATHERS, northern, eece ‘ eres | ot | 60 
southern, geese, “ dv | i) 
FLax, American,  . e | 912 
| Fisu, Cod, ; ' , quintal | 337; 350 
| FLour, Genesee, cash . | barrel | 1025) 1050 
Baltimore, Ree , ' 9475/1000 
Battin ore, wharf, ty 875; 925 
Alexandria, . . . oo 910); 9 50 
Grain, Corn, northern ve How j bushel} pCR, 142 
southern flat yellow ‘ 102; 1:4 
white, ves ; « a 95 
Rye, northeri, , 115) 1% 
Barley, ‘ ‘ e ee ; 105) 115 
Oats, northern (prime) / aad tb 65 
Hay, best Enelish, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 2? 58 
hard pressed, ~ » “ Ld i 17 00 
Honey, . ; | gallon 52 05 
tlops, Ist quality . ° ° | pound 7 i 
2c qual iy . ‘ r % | = | a) 6 
Lak, Loston, Ist sort, . . “6 | lz 13 
sorvtvern, Ist sort, “ | i 12 
LEATHER, Pliladeiphia city tannage, - | 30 32 
do country ao ss | 26 °3 
Ba'timore city do ‘“ } 27 | a) 
do. dry hide “ | | 
New York red, liett, “oY 2 26 
Boston do, slaughter, " 2) 23 
do. light, te 1 2 
Lime, hest sort, ‘ ; cask 120; 125 
Mackrret, No. 1, new, ‘ ‘. barrel | F200) 10 50 
PiasTeR Paris, per ton of 2200 |hs | cask | 375 £00 
Pork, Mass. iuspect. extia clear, , barrel | 26060) 26 50 
clear trom other States ‘ “6 25 00) 26 00 
Mess, ‘ . ; ‘ “6 20 00 | 22 50 
Servs, Hera’s Grass, m . bushel | 287; 3 12 
Red To; p, : 2 ‘ “ 60} 65 
Hemp, s be 250) 276 
Red Clover, northe ‘Th scarce pound 15 16 
: Southern C love r, : “ 4 | 15 
Siren Coeoons,(Amesican)  . e bushel | 275) 400 
Partrtow,tred,  . ' . . Ib. 12 | 13 
TRAZurs, Ist sort, P ‘ pr. M. | 350) 400 
Woon, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, } pound 70| 75 
American, fall blood, washed, [| | 5 70 
do. 3-dihs do, é¢ 60 65 
de. 1-2 de. «“ 55! 58 
do. 1-4 and common oe 4) 50 
‘ 
« ( Pulled superfine, , 46 60 65 
cc Ist Lambs, - eo ‘és 55 | 60 
== do. ; ; “ 15} 48 
SEl3d do, ., “ 30! 35 
oe 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 
less per tb. 
— = 
PROVISION MARKET. 
KETAIL PRICES 
Iams, northern, ‘ : | pound 14 15 
southern, and western, | 13 4 
Pork, whole hogs, > : $6 10 12 
VouLtTRY, e ° | “6 18 19 
Borrenr,{tub) ' “ | 44 18 
luinp - ° | “ “oH 2 
Eeas, ° ° . | dozen | 16 18 
ParaTors, . ° bushel! 75) 100 
CipeR, | barrel | 














| SPLENDID GREENILOUSE PLANTS, BOQUETS, 


ac 

rented the extensive Gardens, 
attached to the residence of I. Lemist, 
E+q., at Roxbury, has on hand, and now offers for sale at the 
ibove vlace, a choice collection of Green House Plants, 
amonest which will be found a most splendid assortment of 
Vahlas, Carnations, &c. &c., suitable for the flower garden, 
or as an elegant Ornament or the sitting room. Fruits of ev- 
ery description and of the choicest kinds in their respective 
ons. Boqunets furnished at all seasons. 

P Ladies and gentlemen visiting the grounds will be per- 
attended to, aud all orders le t with C. Henss, Tre- 
t remount House, or James Me Do- 


T. WILLOTT 


Greenhouses, &c 


having 


suas 
unaiie 
mont Saloon, opposite the 


nald, Confectioner, 147 Court st. Boston, will be promptly 
executed. 
N.B. No admittance on Sundays. 


Roxbury, May 10, 1837. Stis——48 
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SS OOOOOoelelele__ ———— 
[From the N. Y. Observer] 
MAY. 


BY EZ. 8. CAPRON. | 


Welcome again! delightful May ! | 
In vernal beauty fair ; | 
Thou comest, and earth is green and gay, 
And freshness fills the air. 


Flowers that erst lay sear and dead, 
In Winter’s winding sheet, 

Bloom now in all the land, and spread 
Their fragrance rich and sweet. 


Waters, in river, brook, and lake, 
From icy bondage free, 

Roll on, through verdant meads, to make 
Their journey to the sea. 


Music of birds invites once more, 
Where late rough Winter's wail 

Sounded, in frightful cadence, o'er 
The woodland, grove, and vale. 


Wondrous the change! look up, my soul ! 
From nature to her source ; 

What but a Power Diviye could roll 
The seasons on their course ? 


Mortals, that power adore, and know, 
Seed-time and harvest sure ; 

See in the cloud yon brilliant bow, 
His promise to secure ! 
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An Address on Temperance, by William E,. Chan- 
ning. Delivered by request of the Council of 

the Massachusetts Temperance Society, at the 

Odeon, &e, Weeks, Jordan & Co., 1837. 


The subject of Intemperance has been discus. 
sed so much of late, and the evils with which it 
is fraught, have been so often and so ably pour- 
trayed, that it is difficult to give it that interest 
which attaches to novelty. It is the prerogative 
of genius, however, to “lend enchantment” to 
trite and barren topics, and like a certain person- 
age of fabulots mythology, to turn to gold every- 
thing it touches. This attribute of mental power 
is extremely well exemplified in the work before 
us, as will appear by the following 

EXTRACTS, 
« On the subject of Intemperance, IT have some- 


times thought, perhaps without foundation, that | 


its chief essential evil was not brought out as 
thoroughly and frequently as its secondary evils, 
and that there was not sufficient conviction of the 
depth of its causes, and of the remedies which it 
demands.” * bad * 

« [ntemperance is the voluntary extinction of rea- 
son. ‘The great evil is inward or spiritual, The 
intemperate man divests himself for a time, of his 
rational and moral nature, and casts from himself 
self-consciousness and self-command, brings on 
frenzy, and by repetition of this insanity, pros- 
trates mvre and more his rational and moral pow- 
ers. Hesins immediately and directly against the 
rational nature, that divine principle, which dis- 
tinguishes between truth and falsehood, between 
right and wrong in action, which distinguishes 


a GAS Say 
linan from the brute. This is the essence of the 











MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, &c. 
Moubray on Breeding, Rearing and Fattening all kinds of 
Poultry, Cows, Swine, and ether Domestic Animals. Seco id 
American from the sixth London Edition, Adapted to the 
Soil, Climate and Culture ot the United States. By Thom- 
ey gig ee : as G. Fessenden, Editor of the N. E. Farmer, New Ameri- 
“The danger of this vice lies in its almost im- | can Gardener, Complete Farmer, &c. 
. P e TY,’ ; 4 3 : ; a. ae ie ¢ 
perceptible approach, Few who perish by it, i Vag ce Longe d by — om oy “e Boston, _ 
ete eRe , : xe . C. Thorburn, New York, is for sale at the respective 
know its first accesses, Youth does not see nor | establishments of those Gentlemen. ‘The first edition of this 
suspect drunkenness in the sparkling beverage, | useful book had a rapid sale, and met with a favorable re- 
rh: — 20 eer site: cov. T ception. It has been carefully revised, and new and original 
: ‘ken: s suscep s of joy. el: ; . : : i 5 
- lic h quic kens all ts — e] tibilities fj »y ! hy | information relative to its topics have been dilig-ntly sought 
invalid docs not see it in the cordial which his | and inserted in various parts of the Treatise. : 
physician prescribes, and which gives new tone) Mareh 15, 1837. 
: oe nw 
s debilitated organs. re man of thought | : 
to his det ilitated rean } rl e ma “d gh BRIGHTON NURSERIES. 
> Ite * sy 3 > ° e 
het ‘ sy ing poison in the draught For sale, 20,000 Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mulberry 
and genius dete ctsno palsying poisor ‘ | 
which seems a spring of inspiration to intellect | Plants, warranted the true and genuine kind. Orders ad- 
and imagination. ‘The lover of social pleasure, | dressed (by mail) to Messrs. WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass. 
: “a eget e : can | for Mulberry, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs Creep- 
little dreams that the glass, which aniniates Con-) er. ferbaceous Perennials, &e &e. that are cultivated im 
versa ion will ever be drunk in solitude, and wi any Nurseries ia the United S ates, with a first rate collection 
tion, will be drunk litude, and will) any N the United St ha first rate collect 
. . 7 . . . } 3 . I}e ; ‘} Cove ' . »-ntio 
sink him too low for the intercourse in which he | of Green House Plants, will reecive prompt attention, and, 
‘ i : if required, forwarded to any part of the Union. 
now delights. Intemperance comes with noise-| Brighton, Jan. 18, 1837, 
less step, and binds its first cords with a touch too | nines “ : 
' . : cS y UARTERLY. 
light to be felt. The truth of mournful experi- | : Quast hs = 
‘ | ; | ne ot 5 een | Wanted, No. 59 of the American Quarterly Review, 
ence should be treasured up by all, and should | ublished by Wells & Lilly. 1824, for which a liberal price 
influence the habits and arrangement of domestic | yill be paid. Send by mail, or otherwise to Jos. Breck 4 Co 
js 4 ‘ 4 : | 19 Rao ES , > * . 
and social life in every class of the community.” | Apri! 12 New England Farmer Office, 
as 
FRENCH BLUES. 
We have just received a few bushels of Potatoes with the 
above name, raised in Maine. They are very large size. 


vice, What constitutes its peculiar guilt and wo, 
and what should particularly impress and awa- 
ken those who are laboring for its suppression, 











In treating of the remedies to intemperance, Dr 
Channing recommends the more general intro- 
duction and diffusion of the innocent pleasures of : N very 

ciel aul 5 unticad gested tineoe | productive, and good eating. JOS BRECK & © O. 
mental culture and refined social intercourse.— |" april ¢, New England Farmer Office. 
*“ Men drink to excess very often to shake of de- | 
pression, or to satisfy the restless thirst for agree- LINSEED OIL MEAL, 
able excitement, and these motives are excluded ' ee 
in a cheerful community. A gloomy state of so- | This article ae met with a ready sale the past winter, and 

. . ie : ’ : | received a decided preference with many practical Farmers 
ciety, in which there are few innocent recreations, | jn this vicinity. 
may be expected to abound in drunkenness, if - For the ensuing season the price will be reduced to 


he ne ” * ‘T'wentyfive dollars per ton, at the mill, or Twentyseven 
portunities are afforded. | dollars per ton in Bosion. 
| Apply at No. 1.0 Commercial Wharf, Boston, or in Med- 


“These remarks show the importance of en- | 2 ape J. 3 : 
couraging the efforts which have conimenced | ee on Se eee ae O, 
among us, for spreading the accomplishment of | —— 
music through our whole community, It is now | PEAR TREES. 

proposed that this shall be made a regular branch | Bh Bans - = rasan Garden, Dearborn *treet, 
in our schools, and every friend of the people, | ee cesta, all titittttuwes: old and 
must wish success to the experiment, I am not} ROBERT MANNING. 
now called to speak of all the good influences of | Apel 19. 

music, particularly of the strength which it may 
and ought to give to the religious sentiment, and 
to all the pure and generous emotions. Regarded 
merely asa refined pleasure, it has a favorable 
bearing on public morals. Let taste and skill in 
this beautiful art, be spread among us, and every 
family will have a new resource. Home will gain 
u new attraction. Social intercourse will be more 
cheerful, and innocent public amusement will be 
furnished to the community. Public amusements, 
bringing multitudes together to kindle with one 
en otion, to share the same innocent joy, have a 
humanizing influence ; and among these bonds of , 
society, perhaps no cne produces so much un- 
mixed good, as music. What a fullness of enjoy- 
ment has our Creator placed within our reach, by 
surrounding us with an atmosphere which may 
be shaped into sweet sounds! And yet this good- 
ness is almost lost upon us, through want of cul- 
ture of the organ by which this provision is to be 
enjoyed.” 














WANTED. 

A Gardener well acquainted with the cultivatioa of flowers 
and the management ot hot beds, to go 35 miles fiom Boston 
apply at this Office. 

Marct 22 
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Tue Lonety Corracer.—A pious cottager, 
residing in the centre of a long and dreary heath, 
being asked by a Christian visitor, ‘Are you not 
sometimes afraid in your lonely situation, espe- 
cially in winter 2?’ replied,*O no, sir, for faith 
shuts the door at night, and mercy opens it in 
the morning.’ 
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